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27 MILLION FACE 
RACIAL BARS IN 
PURCHASE OF HOMES 


| Twenty-seven million Americans, near- 
w one-sixth of the U. S. population, still 
ire unable to purchase homes in neigh- 
»orhoods of their own choice, according 
jo a report by a private citizens’ group 
nade up of bankers, businessmen and pub- 
shers. 

The Commission on Race and Housing, 
ormed in 1955, issued a report saying 
hat “housing is the one commodity on 
he American market that Negroes and 
ersons belonging to certain other ethnic 
inorities cannot purchase freely.” 


Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans and 
Yrientals, along with Negroes, were in- 
uded in the survey which pointed out that 
he quantity and quality of housing avail- 
ble to minority groups had increased but 
m a segregated basis. The commission 
aid there actually was an increasing trend 
bwards separation of the races as whites 
ee to the suburbs and leave the inner- 
ity to be occupied by non-whites. 


The Commission included such persons 

: Earl B. Schwulst, Chairman, President 
ind Chairman of the Board, The Bowery 
avings Bank; Stanley Marcus, President, 
veiman-Marcus, Dallas; Ward Melville, 
resident, Melville Shoe Corporation; 
lark Kerr, President, University of Cali- 
prnia; Henry Luce, Editor-in-Chief, 
ime, Life, Fortune. 
| The focus of the three-year study was 
the problem of inequality of housing 
pportunity connected with minority 
roup status, both in general and with 
ific reference to four groups: Negroes, 
uerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans and 
rientals. Their studies examined the 
ousing conditions of these groups, fac- 
ors limiting their housing opportunities, 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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MULTIRACIAL INSTITUTES 
SCHEDULED FOR BRITE 
AND CTS SEMINARIES 


Three week Institutes on The 
Role of the Church in a Multiracial 
Society will be held this summer: 

@ June 9-26 Christian Theological 


Seminary, Dr. Walter Sikes, Di- 
rector. 


@ June 20-July 17 Brite College of 
the Bible, Dr. Harold Lunger, Di- 
rector. 


Each of these institutes is de- 
signed for ministers and other 
church leaders. For information in 
regard to scholarship assistance, 
write to the Director of the seminary 


nearest you. 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 
CALLED RUSSIAN 
UNDERGROUND 


Jehovah’s Witnesses, who refuse to sa- 
lute the flag or perform military service 
in this country, now appear to constitute 
a formidable underground movement 
against the regime in Soviet Russia. Prav- 
da, official organ of the Communist par- 
ty, charges that the Witnesses are subsi- 
dized by “the most reactionary elements 
of American capitalism” to infect the 
Soviet masses with a spirit of meekness 
that will frustrate the world-wide triumph 
of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Pravda’s lengthy editorial revealed 
that the Witnesses have made numerous 
converts in Russia. More than 100,000 
members are claimed by the Witnesses 
themselves in Iron Curtain countries. It 
seems that they are just as annoying to 
the Communists as they were to the Nazis 
who put them in concentration camps. 
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HOW AND WHERE SHALL | 
LIVE WHEN I RETIRE? 


Adequate housing for older persons is 
one of the serious problems facing the 
“65 and over.” 


Roughly, two out of three heads of fam- 
ilies, 65 years of age and over, own their 
own homes. But very often this presents 
problems such as a house too large to 
maintain and care for since the children 
have gone; or the lack of smaller, more 
convenient living facilities; or the discov- 
ery that many landlords will not rent 
housing to unemployed people; or housing 
that is inadequate, impractical, and often 
hazardous. 


The Federal Government has recog- 
nized the housing problem by providing 
within its structure a challenge to the 
building industry and to experts. It does 
this by assisting in specifications for the 
types of housing, and also by servicing 
their financing through the programs of 
FHA. 


The Current Scene is Varied 


The ideal living arrangement for older 
persons who are able to look after them- 
selves is to remain in their own home even 
though it may mean trading the family 
home for a smaller home, an apartment, 
the portion of a community housing proj- 
ect or even a trailer. 


Churches have become concerned about 
the housing problems which older persons 
of their constituencies face. Some of them 
are developing communal centers where 
small, separate living units are built, to- 
gether with shopping facilities nearby, 
sometimes including a community dining 
room in the plans. Also, an auditorium or 
community center is a part of the plan. 


Others have moved in the direction of 
securing an already existing structure 


(Continued on Page 9) 


DEATH PENALTY VENGEANCE CHALLENGES 


NATION’S 


MORALITY 


The moral and pragmatic arguments 
against capital punishment are now being 
focused on State legislatures in such a 
way that it seems very likely that the 
death penalty will be eliminated from 
American justice within the next decade. 
Already executions have dropped to an 
all time low as juries and judges shrink 
from honoring a barbaric rite that de- 
mands an “eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 


The 48 executions in the U. S. last year 
represented a 26 per cent decline from 65 
two years earlier. This has been the pat- 
tern since 1935 when 199 executions took 
place. In only 15 of the 50 states was the 
death penalty applied in 1958. Four of 
the 15 states (California, Georgia, Ohio 
and Texas) led the nation with six execu- 
tions each, accounting for half the total. 

Paralleling the decline in the use of the 
death penalty there was a significant 
movement in more than twenty states to 
abolish capital punishment. Delaware vot- 
ed for abolition in 1958 and together with 
our two new states, Hawaii and Alaska, 
brought to nine the number of abolition 
states in the union. The others and the 
dates when they abolished capital punish- 
ment are: Michigan (1847); Wisconsin 
(1854); Minnesota (1911); North Da- 
kota (1915). Main and Rhode Island also 
have abolished the death penalty, as have 
36 foreign countries. 


Delaware's Legislators 
Delaware legislators, who abolished the 
death penalty last year, were impressed 
by eight basic arguments against capital 
punishment presented to them by Mr. 
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Herbert L. Cobin, attorney, and president 
of the Delaware Prisoner’s Aid Society. 

(1) The evidence clearly shows exe- 
cution does not act as a deterrent to cap- 
ital crimes; 

(2) When the death sentence is re- 
moved as a possible punishment, more 
convictions are possible with fewer de- 
lays; 

(3) Unequal application of the law 
takes place because those executed are the 
poor, ignorant and the unfortunate with- 
out resources; 

(4) Conviction of the innocent does 
occur and death makes a miscarriage of 
justice irrevocable. Human judgment can- 
not be infallible. 

(5) The state sets a bad example when 
it takes a life. Imitative crimes and mur- 
der are stimulated by executions. 

(6) Legally taking a life is useless and 
demoralizing to the general public. It is 
also demoralizing to the public officials 
who, dedicated to rehabilitating individ- 
uals, must callously put a man to death. 
The effect upon fellow prisoners can be 
imagined. 

(7) A trial where a life may be at stake 
is highly sensationalized, adversely affects 
the administration of justice, and is bad 
for the community. 

(8) Society is amply protected by a 
sentence of life imprisonment. 

“A Deterrent to Crime"....? 

One of the arguments for capital pun- 
ishment, namely that it deters crime, de- 
serves our further attention. The most 
recent comprehensive study of the experi- 
ences of the abolition states in the U. S. 
and 36 foreign countries was made from 
1948-52 by England’s Royal. Commission 
on Capital Punishment. They concluded 
that “there is no clear evidence in any of 
the figures we have examined that the 
abolition of capital punishment has led to 
an increase in the homicide rate or that its 
reintroduction has led to a fall.” 

In the U.S. Fred J. Cook in the Nation 
(March 10, 1956) compares homicide 
rates in abolition and adjoining states. In 
the states which have abolished capital 
punishment the murder rate (in propor- 
tion to population) is well below that for 
the rest of the nation and below that of 
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adjoining states which still practice the 
death penalty. 


Opponents of capital punishment have 
generally refrained from drawing a con- 
clusion to which some of the evidence 
points: that the abolition of the death 
penalty actually causes a decrease in the 
murder rate. They are content to draw the 
more modest conclusion that, in the words 
of England’s Royal Commission, ‘““Wheth- 
er the death penalty is used or not, and 
whether executions are frequent or not, 
both death-penalty states and abolition 
states show rates which suggest that these 
rates are conditioned by other factors than 
the death penalty.” 


Capital punishment also fails to meet 
the test of equity. Lewis E. Laws, former 
warden of Sing Sing, wrote that he walked 
150 men and women to the death chamber 
and “in one respect they were all alike. 
All were poor and most of them friend- 
less.” Warden Clinton T. Duffy of San 
Quentin charges, “seldom is a person of 
means executed”; and the famous crim- 
inal lawyer, Clarence Darrow, once wrote, 
“There is nothing so unequal and unfair 
as capital punishment. Only the poor are 
put to death.” More recently, the Depart- 
ment of Justice supported this thesis with 
a report that in 1956 of the 65 executions, 
43 were Negroes and 21 white. 


Christian Citizens Can Take 
Effective Action 


Christian citizens desiring to fight the 
death penalty in their own states may ob- 
tain detailed and objective information 
from: (1) The American League to Abol- 
ish Capital Punishment, 14 Pearl St., 
Brookline 46, Mass.; (2) Mr. Charles 
Walker, Cheney, Pa., a complete bibliog- 
raphy and packet of materials ($1.00). 
Among the most readable and persuasive 
books recently written in the field is Re- 
flections on Hanging, by the famous Brit- 
ish author, Arthur Koestler (Macmillan). 
Another recommended book out in the 
pocketbook edition is The Court of Last 
Resort by Erle Stanley Gardner. (William 
Sloan Assn.) 


Church groups which have recently | 


taken strong stands against capital pun- 
ishment include: International Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ); Protestant Episcopal. Church, 
American Baptists and the Society of 
Friends. 


b, g 
ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 
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BERLIN: OPPORTUNITY FOR NEGOTIATION 


The intensity of the cold war has increased and its focal point shi 
th ifted to E 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev made public his note a Berlin. ee amen ile tego 8) 


|The note demanded in essence that the United States, the United Kingdom and F i i 

from West Berlin, that West Berlin with its 2,500,000 inhabitants berade a free Ee ab cea eae 

miles inside Soviet-controlled East Germany, and that the Western Powers “establish their own relations with 

| the German Democratic Republic and come to an agreement with it if they are interested in certain questions 
connected with Berlin.” This transfer was to take place by May 27, but that date has now been postponed by 

Premier Khrushchev in view of prospective conferences on the future of Berlin. 


At the conclusion of their March 19-23 meeting, British Prime Minister Macmillan and President Eisenhower 
indicated that a foreign ministers conference will likely begin on May 11, probably to be followed by a Summit 
Conference in late summer. 


This Newsletter attempts to analyze some of the reasons behind Soviet efforts to force a reassessment of the 
German problem, to discuss the United States response, and to suggest some steps which might be taken to help 
ease international tensions and promote peace. 


ROOTS IN WORLD WAR II WHAT DO THE RUSSIANS FEAR? 
: The trend to nuclear weapons in NATO and West 
As a result of wartime agreements, defeated Germany : Dance ing » 
was divided into four occupation zones. and the city Ge" Zany Steat) Behe or re 
Pic i“ , deep in the Russian zone, was also divided before the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament on 
, ur parts under the forces of the United States, February 4. (Write your Senator for a copy of im- 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and France. portant recent Disarmament Subcommittee hearings 


on test suspension, disengagement, cold war, etc. ) 


The division between West Germany (comprising the 
United States, British and French Zones) and East 
Germany has been accentuated by the rearming of 
German forces in the Western and Soviet Zones and ; : seen 
‘by the inclusion of West Germany in the NATO and lives and property. However, the Soviet Union itself 
East Germany in the Warsaw Pact. has fostered a resurgence of German militarism in 
. East Germany. German rearmament has aroused the 
fears of the French and others in Europe. 


A remilitarized Germany. Russian people recall that 
twice in their lifetime Germany has attacked them 
in World Wars and inflicted tremendous losses in 


Karl Lowenstein of Amherst College writing in the 
February 15 Foreign Policy Bulletin, notes that ob- 
jective students believe both the Western allies and 


the U.S.S.R. are guilty of violating Big Four agree- ( 
ments regarding Germany. as an escape hatch through which thousands of East 
ms Germans, especially from the professional classes, have 
* / ; ‘ : : fled. The Soviet note charged that West Berlin is 
The Soviet Union has given notice that it now con- used as a center for Western espionage, sabotage, 
siders “null and void” the agreements of September subversion and propaganda. 

12, 1944 and May 1, 1945 which set up the four oc- 
cupation zones in Germany and Berlin. 


West Berlin. This city has been a showcase of freedom 
deep in the Soviet occupation zone, heavily subsidized 
by the United States and West Germany. It has served 


Public discussion of United States European 
policy is essential. Why not write your views 
‘This Soviet move forces a long overdue reappraisal of to the President, your Senators, your Congress- 
United States policy in Europe. man, and the editor of your local newspaper? 

ae. - ; 


. 
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U.S.: STAND FIRM, NEGOTIATE 


One of the main fears of the United States is that if 
Western forces withdraw from West Berlin, 2.5 mil- 
lion now-free West Berlin residents could very likely 
come under the control of the Soviet Union, which 
now controls the surrounding territory. These fears 
are shared by most West Berliners, and they have 
urged a firm United States stand. 


President Eisenhower in his March 16 speech to the 
Nation said there were three fundamental choices 
over Berlin: abdicating our rights and responsibilities, 
war, or negotiation: 
“Our position, then is this: We will not retreat 
one inch from our duty. We shall continue to ex- 
ercise our right of peaceful passage to and from 
West Berlin. We will not be the first to breach 
the peace .. . We are ready to participate fully 
in every sincere effort at negotiation that will 
respect the existing rights of all and their oppor- 
tunity to live in peace.” 


Until recently the West has been insisting upon: 1) 
no withdrawal from West Berlin except after Germany 
is unified by free elections, although Secretary Dulles 
has somewhat modified this time-table; 2) no with- 
drawal of United States troops from Europe itself; 
3) a peace treaty, to be concluded with a united Ger- 
many which would be free to ally herself with whom- 
soever she chooses. (For a statement of the United 
States position, ask your Congressman to send you 
“The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis” by U. S. 
State Department. ) 


“DISENGAGEMENT” OR STATUS QUO? 


“Disengagement” may be defined as a withdrawal, at 
least in some measure, from direct confrontation 
across a boundary line. It might take place by a 
“thinning out” of forces, by agreement not to permit 
directly opposing forces to possess nuclear weapons 
(“denuclearization”), by mutual withdrawal leaving a 
neutralized or demilitarized area, or by other means. 


The United States up to now has officially opposed 
any form of disengagement as have France, West 
Germany and to a lesser extent, Great Britain. Prime 
Minister Macmillan has suggested an inspected “freeze” 
of present weapons and forces as part of an overall 
political agreement on European security. In Great 
Britain and West Germany a considerable body of 
opinion in the opposition party favors the concept. 
In the United States men such as George Kennan, 


“We have vacillated between fake slogans of ‘containment’ and ‘liberation’ from Communism achieving | 
neither, We have built up in friendly but unstable countries military machines their economies cannot sup- | 
port. We have sought to create status-quo situations where none before existed and we have avoided 
their creation elsewhere even when such a condition was possible. In _ this unsatisfactory situation wel 
survive in nuclear stalemate, an equilibrium that cannot forever endure.” — C. L. Sulzberger, W hat’s 


Wrong with U. S. Foreign Policy, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1959. 
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SWEDEN 


_ (DENMARK) 


{ NETHERLANDS? } yf 
Berlin 
f'n 


POLAND 


BELGIUM WEST 


GERMANY 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


James P. Warburg, Senators J. W. Fulbright, Mike: 
Mansfield and Hubert H. Humphrey, Representative | 
Henry Reuss and others have suggested proposals | 


FRANCE 


SWITZERLAND 
a Tal 


‘which might be so described. The modified Polish, 


Rapacki plan is another example. Senator Humphrey’ 
argues: “Our objective must be the withdrawal of? 
the Red Army from Eastern Germany and Central| 
Europe.” ‘ 
: 
; 


CONGRESSIONAL REACTION | 
Instead of a rational reassessment of United States; 
policy in Germany and Europe, at least one Senatol 
has called for general mobilization of the countr 
Increased military expenditures have been demanded. 
even though 2/3 of the federal budget (over $46,000.-- 
000,000) now goes for military and defense-related. 
purposes. Ceilings on Army and Marine manpower 
have been criticized. Many Senators gave the Berlir 
situation as one of their reasons for voting for co 
tinuation of the peacetime draft. | 


Senator Wayne Morse (Ore.) charged there was talks 
of preventive war in secret committee sessions by somes 
military officials. President Eisenhower at his March 
11 news conference cautioned against the “hysterical’ 
reaction of some in Washington. ' 


rs 
Bs 
a 
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WHAT SHOULD U.S. POLICY BE ON BERLIN AND GERMANY? 


The problem of Berlin must be settled within the 
context of the broader problem of Germany and of 
European security in general. The forthcoming nego- 
tiations offer an opportunity to come to grips with 
these knotty problems. Certainly the editors of this 
Newsletter claim no final wisdom on problems as com- 
plicated and fraught with danger as those posed by 
the impasse in Central Europe. But we would suggest 
that the United States should: 


1. Use the UN at every possible opportunity. While 

at present the United Nations can do only what 
is acceptable to its members, it will develop moral 
power and authority as it is used and obeyed. Proced- 
ures in the General Assembly are not subject to the 
veto. Why not invite Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 


‘skjold to participate in Summit deliberations? The 


world’s people have a vital stake in the continuation 
of peace. 


2. Use UN observers, patrols and inspectors in tension 


areas such as Berlin and Germany, to help keep 
the peace and provide an alternative to military occu- 
pation by the major powers. Senator Mike Mansfield 
Bag guners have suggested the use of UN police in 
erlin. 


3. Seize the moral initiative. Instead of reacting 
- lamely to Soviet proposals, why should not the 
Western powers come forward with a series of pro- 
posals on the German question? These should include 
a plan for comprehensive disarmament, for mutual 
withdrawal of forces, for neutralization of a wide area 
in Central Europe, and for reunification of Germany 
in a general system of European security. 


Since 1947 the people of the United States have been 
told that they could only negotiate from positions of 
“strength”, but the emphasis on strength has largely 
replaced the emphasis on negotiation. If the chances 
of peace are to be improved, the major powers must 
devise adequate means for coexistence. 


4. Recognize that there is no acceptable alternative 

to determined and continued negotiation on the 
whole range of issues which are involved in a final 
settlement in Europe, the Middle East and the Far 
East. Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, suggested on March 5 that regu- 
lar Summit Conferences might be held twice every 
year. Why shouldn't the United States go on a “peace 
flert” and pursue negotiations with as much vigor as 
we have supported military efforts? 


5. Use the World Court whenever possible to interpret 
treaties and settle disputes. It would be a tre- 
mendous step forward if the United States would 
‘announce its readiness to have any justiciable dispute 
referred to the World Court and to abide by the Court's 
decisions. It is in our interest to extend the rule of 
international law as fast as possible. Senator Wayne 
Morse has submitted a resolution (S. Res. 92) calling 
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for an advisory opinion by the International Court 
of Justice on United States rights in Berlin. 


6. Reject the idea of nuclear war and of limited war. 

All-out nuclear war can only result in mutual 
annihilation. If nations can agree, even tacitly, to 
aa limited war, why can’t they agree not to fight 
at all‘ 


7. Persist in the efforts led by Ambassador James J. 

Wadsworth of the United States to secure a draft 
treaty in the Geneva Conference banning the further 
testing of all nuclear weapons and providing for ade- 
quate inspection under United Nations control. Such 
a treaty, while not disarmament in itself, should facili- 
tate consideration of further disarmament proposals. 


8. Go all out for a program of economic aid and 

assistance to a world that is seeking a higher 
standard of living, and challenge the Soviet Union 
to cooperate in such an effort increasingly through the 
United Nations. We all live on the same rapidly 
shrinking planet. Why not transmute our ideological 
wars and our military competition into helping less 
advantaged peoples achieve a better life, and demon- 
strate that the United States has something better to 
offer than massive retaliation or communist totalitari- 
anism? 


Draft Extension Rushed Through 


The Berlin crisis was an important factor in speed- 
ing action on draft extension. Hearings began in 
the House January 26, and the bill passed, 381- 
20, February 5. (See March Newsletter. ) 


In the Senate the hearings were compressed into 
three days with non-governmental witnesses al- 
lowed ten minutes for their testimony. Due to the 
rush, printed hearings were unavailable until the 
day the bill was brought to the floor. 


A motion by Senator Francis Case (S.D.) to estab- 
lish a civilian commission to study the use of man- 
power by the Armed Forces and to examine altern- 
atives to the draft was voted down 68 to 24. Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse (Ore.) in an eloquent speech 
to an almost empty Senate chamber noted the 
negative effect of the draft on foreign policy and 
peace. His amendment to limit the extension to 
two years was defeated 67 to 24. 


The peacetime draft, a fundamental departure 
from American tradition, was extended for four 
years by a vote of 90 to 1 on March 11. (Write 
FCNL for additional material. Write your Con- 
gressman for the House hearings and your Sena- 
tor for the Senate hearings. ) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS IN BRIEF 


DISARMAMENT eee The Geneva negotiations to end 
all nuclear weapons tests have recessed until April 13. 
Senator Humphrey has suggested that Russian fears 
on the unresolved issues of inspection and control 
might be met by placing a ceiling on the number of 
on-the-site inspections and offering the Soviet-Sino 
bloc 2 seats on the 7-man Control Commission (leaving 
the balance of power to the 3 neutrals). March 2 
Senator Church recommended that if negotiations for 
a total ban fail, the United States should propose a 
suspension of atmospheric tests only. This would in- 
volve minimal inspection and might allay Russian 
fears of inspections being used for espionage purposes. 


eee Concern over atomic fallout has intensified in 
recent weeks with a series of reports on the rapidly 
rising level of radioactivity in the soil and foodstuffs. 


eee The Department of Defense and the AEC have 
come up with different estimates as to how fast the 
radioactive debris in the stratosphere is coming down 
and where. The AEC has been accused of trying to 
suppress the Defense estimates, and a Joint Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee has announced that it will 
look into this matter. eee An Advisory Committee of 
the Public Health Service has concluded that the AEC’s 
responsibilities for weapons development and radiation 
safety are conflicting ones and that radiation control 
programs should be concentrated in the Public Health 
Service. 


eee The Senate has just passed, 49 to 46, an area 
redevelopment bill authorizing the government to pro- 
vide $389.5 million in loans, grants and technical 
assistance to areas plagued by chronic unemployment. 
These funds could be used to assist communities ad- 
versely affected by a slowdown in the arms race. In 
a less constructive approach, some Congressmen have 
introduced bills to allow either House to “prohibit the 
termination, transfer, or curtailment” of military ac- 
tivity in “areas of substantial labor surplus.” 


FOREIGN AID eee The struggle for an adequate 


ito 


~ groups will not be terminated without their consent; 
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economic aid program promises to be particularly bit- 
ter this year because of reports of mal-administration: 
of the program and a “we must cut expenditures 
somewhere” philosophy. The Development Loan Fund} 
which was created in 1957 to provide long-term, low- 
interest rate loans to underdeveloped nations has never} 
been given adequate resources. It has already com- 
mitted $684 million of its total capital of $700 million. 
Another $1.5 billion of applications are under con- 
sideration and more are being received daily. Thes 
President has asked Congress for $225 million tog 
carry the program through June, and $700 million 
more for fiscal 1960. The House has just trimmed 
$125 million from the $225 million request. 


eee Hearings on disposal of $9 billion of agricultural, 
surpluses will probably be held in May. 


HUMAN RIGHTS eee Ali the 1957-58 bills to overturn: 
recent Supreme Court decisions upholding individuah 
rights are back again. One—redefining “organize” ini 
the Smith Act—has already passed the House on th 
consent calendar. . 


eee Senators James E. Murray (Mont.), Richard L., 
Neuberger (Ore.) and 8 others have introduced 2 
resolution to clarify Federal Indian policy. S. Con. Res. 
12 emphasizes that Federal responsibilities for India 


and that they will not be “cast into the stream o 
American life” until they have attained adequate edu- 
cation and good health. 


q 


eee Bills have been introduced to raise the minimu 
wage from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour and extend the 
protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act to somes 
7,900,000 additional workers. Other proposals wouldi 
bring protection to some 1.2 million farm workers. i | 


eee March 24, Robert Taber of Philadelphia submittedi 


ee - 


testimony for FCNL at a House Subcommittee hearing 
on bills to curb juvenile delinquency. 
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aspects of the housing market—including 
the demand for housing in racially mixed 
areas and the effects of minority residence 
on property values, the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of racial segregation, 
experience with non-segregated housing, 
the role of government and law, and re- 
lated subjects. 


All who are interested in working for 
the removal of barriers to housing oppor- 
tunity should get this first published re- 
port: Where Shall We Live? Report of the 
Commission on Race and Housing, Uni- 
versity of California Press, single copy 
$1.50. 


From the findings of the various studies 
made, the Commission arrived at a series 
of working principles: 

1. There should be no place in any pub- 
lic program for differential treatment of 
people because of race, color, creed, or 
ethnic origin. 

2. In the typical neighborhood of the 
U.S. the right “to choose one’s neighbors” 

an neither be affirmed nor denied; it is 
irrelevant to the way the great majority 
f persons actually buy homes. 


3. “Compulsory residential segregation 
s the basic inequality that underlies or 
timulates other forms of discrimination.” 
ual opportunity for housing, therefore, 
n principle and fact, is identical with free- 
liom of all persons to compete in the general 
ousing market in accordance with their 
ndividual preferences and ability to pay. 

4. “Discrimination as overt behavior, 
an be brought under direct restraints.” In 
ousing, the most important forms of dis- 
rimination are not those directly connected 
ith the prejudices of people ... but are 
he practices of government and the hous- 
ng industry. 

With these principles as a framework, 
e Commission makes several categories 
f recommendations based upon the find- 
gs of the various surveys that were part 
f this study. Because of federal, state, 
nd municipal government involvement i in 
e financing and zoning of home building 
ecific recommendations in regard to leg- 
lation and administrative government 
ractice are made. Another group of rec- 
endations is made to the “building 
dustry” which includes all those busi- 
esses and professions involved in the 
uilding, financing, selling or renting of 
es. The third group of recommenda- 
ons is addressed to voluntary organiza- 


ons. 


Lewis H. DEER 
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HOW AND WHERE SHALL | 
LIVE WHEN I RETIRE? 
(Continued from Page 1) 
which can be remodeled to suit the needs 
of older people. 

Some are planning new structures such 
as apartment-type buildings, ranchtype 
dwellings with the “walk-in” convenience, 
and some building plans call for a variety 
of facilities in one project. 


So. Calif. Disciples Take Action 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
information that has come to our atten- 
tion recently is the plan proposed by the 
Churches of Southern California. The 
State Convention in 1958 authorized the 
formation of a corporation—the Disciple 
Homes Corporation which already has 
come into being. This body is completing 
plans to purchase a six-story apartment 
house which will become a self-supporting 
pay type home for older people. 

The Disciples Homes Corporation has 
as its president an attorney of the North 
Hollywood Christian Church. The nine 
member board of directors has employed 
Neal K. Ireland to be the Executive Di- 
rector. 

The apartments will be made available 
for the payment of a “founder’s fee” and 
for a monthly charge. “Bethany Towers” 
is the name given to the project which is 
designed to meet the needs of persons 65 
years of age and older, although if one of 
a couple is above 60 and the other 65 or 
older they may come in as a family. 
“Retirement Finances"—Related to 

Plans and Needs 

Since more persons in the future will 
become eligible for Social Security bene- 
fits, pensions and other financial consid- 
erations, it would seem that the pay-type 
of housing program should not be over- 
looked by the churches. This is not to 
“write off” the needs of others who are 


just “as. deserving and who must come in 


‘for. -consideration» in any, sabre plans 
which are undertaken. 

A local church, or group of churches 
can readily determine the financial retire- 
ment status of older persons in its con- 
stituency and work out housing’ plans in 
accordance with the needs of those persons 
as well as with the financial potential in 
mind. Every church must be concerned 
about the living conditions of its older 
members. 

RutH E. MILNER 
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AN INDICTMENT AND 
A RAY OF HOPE 


The Ugly American, William J. Led- 
erer and Eugene L. Burdick, Norton 
Press, $3.75 

The authors have created here a work 
of fiction based on facts which has the 
great merit of introducing the ordinary 
reader to a vital subject rarely treated by 
fiction. The characters are based on real 
Americans—from ambassadors to minor 
secretaries—who have gone out to leave 
their mark on peoples of the world. 


Apathy Versus Communication 

In a series of short stories, vignettes, 
anecdotes, full of rapid action, the authors 
have shown America’s apathy toward the 
need of direct communication between 
Americans and the people to whose coun- 
try they go whether as tourists or workers. 
Very few Americans bother to learn the 
language of the country to which they go 
even after living there for a number of 
years. 

The question is also asked whether we 
have been offering the Asiatic nations the 
wrong kind of help, spending vast sums 
on “big” projects such as dams, military 
roads, irrigation systems. The need, how- 
ever, has been for more helpful and almost 
costless, smaller ones, such as: improve- 
ment of chicken and pig breeding, small 
pumps which do not need expensive re- 
placement parts, technical instruction in 
commercial fishing, food canning and seed 
improvement, and a small, village-sized 
papermaking plant (for illiteracy in many 
countries is perpetuated by the scarcity of 
paper). Use of local supplies is far more 
helpful than the import of “gadgets,” parts 
of which cannot be replaced immediately. 


Our Patterns Create Barriers 

Except for a few Americans, our repre- 
sentatives (including visiting dignitaries) 
remain in cities, seldom getting out where 
the people are, and continue to misunder- 
stand the temper and the needs of the 
ordinary person. 

The authors point out the need for a 
thorough indoctrination of all Americans 
going on assignments overseas—not only 
in the language of the country where they 
are to serve, but also in the culture and 
philosophy of the people. This book is a 
must, for Americans contemplating over- 
seas work, 

ELLA L. WILLIAMS 
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) When Your bi» Committee Wleets- 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


MAKE PLANS NOW 
FOR FREEDOM AND 
DEMOCRACY SUNDAY 


Freedom and Democracy Sunday, July 
5, this year will feature the ‘““Hartford Ap- 
peal” issued by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches. The Ap- 
peal is a reaffirmation of the right and 
duty of the churches to speak upon con- 
troversial issues. The General Board made 
the statement in response to critics of the 
“Message to the Churches” issued by the 
Fifth World Order Conference. 


Copies of the ‘“Appeal”—plus study 
suggestions and resources—will be avail- 
able in a packet, prepared by the depart- 
ment, and being sent to those Churches 
with Committees on Christian Action and 
Community Service. A return card for or- 
dering the packet will be included ina May 
mailing to all churches. In addition to the 
Hartford Appeal other study themes sug- 
gested are: citizenship responsibility, civil 
liberties, and the public schools. 


THE CHURCH AND STATES’ 
LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative sessions of sev- 
eral states, many of the churches, through 
their Christian Action and Community 
Service Departments were involved in 
study and action programs regarding 
pending legislation. The chairman of one 
Christian Action and Community Service 
department reports on their approach to 
liberalizing liquor (selling on Sunday) 
and gambling through dog racing as fol- 
lows: 

“Each Sunday, we are busy during the 
Coffee Hour, which always follows the 
morning service, in assisting members to 
write legislators. The Temperance Associ- 
ation’s executive does a fine job in furnish- 
ing materials for our 6-foot-long bulletin 
board; also maps and lists of officials are 
there. The first Sunday, there was a con- 
stant line of readers before the bulletin 
board, and three of us at a nearby table 
were busy as we could be for most of 114 


hours. That day and the next several calls 
came to me at my home and to the church 
office for information. Our minister had 
announced each time that we would be 
there to help, whether the writers were for 
or against liberalizing the selling of liquor 

. we included dog racing last Sunday. 
If the interest continues, we expect to 
carry out this program each Sunday that 
the legislature is in session.” 

The Committee of another church held 
two Legislative Forums. Representatives 
and ex-representatives of the Legislature 
were participants in the forums. 


The first session sought answers to such 
questions as—how does the Legislative 
Assembly work? What are some of the 
methods used in influencing bills? What 
are some of the important bills before the 
Assembly? The second session placed em- 
phasis on the responsibility of Christians 
in relating their faith to governmental 
issues. Specific bills, including Education, 
Public Accommodations, State Reappor- 
tionment, were discussed. 

A third church concerned with the 
liquor problem secured nearly 200 signa- 
tures from its members petitioning against 
the liberalizing of liquor sales. 

Your Department or Committee might 
want to carry out some such program 
during your next State Legislative Ses- 
sion. You might want to place it on your 
agenda now for future action. 

THOMAS J. GRIFFIN 
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CHRISTIAN ACTION 


AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE MANUAL 


FROM CHAPTER X 
HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION” 


““,. The attempt of society meet health 
is but one of many efforts to make Chris- 
tian love a reality. Other manifestations 
are found in the remarkable system of 
schools that provide a basic education for 
all children, and in the developing of rec- 
reational facilities to provide a wholesome © 
life for all. 


“Christian concern for each individual 
is nowhere more evident than in the con- 
tinuous . . . attack on both physical and 
mental illness . . 


“The public school system . . . is closely 
associated with Protestant Christianity. 
The church regards the public school as 
the best means for providing the universal 
education that is basic to a democratic 
society. . 


“There is quite a lot of recreation to be 
found in every community. . The im- 
portant thing is to find out what is going 
on, and where, and what that type of rec- 


reation is doing to individuals. ... ” 
(1) Order Manual: Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, Box 179, St. Louis. 60 cents 


